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MARSTON’S DRAMATIC WORKS.* 


The English dramatists, particularly those 
who were contemporary with Shakespeare, 
were a race b Sonate, They had no 
progenitors, unless we may look for them in 
the nameless monkish writers of the old myster- 
ies and miracle plays, who began in puerility 
and ended in tediousness; and no descendants, 
unless we consent to legitimatize the crowd of 
rhyming playwrights who followed in the 
footsteps of Dryden, who was a scholar of 
the French school when he might have been the 
founder and master of an English school of 
his own. The difference between the drama- 
tists of the age of Elizabeth and James and 
the dramatists of the age of Charles the 
Second and his successors was immense,— 
the former, even the least of them, being poets, 
while the latter, even the greatest of them, 
were poetasters. But as one star differeth 
from another star in glory, the light that 
shines in every page of Shakespeare’s writing, 
when compared with the fitful and doubtful 
light that occasionally glimmers through the 
writings of his fellows, is as the full radiance 
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of the sun at noon in a cloudless summer sky 
to the faint twinkling of a crescent moon 
struggling through mist and rain. 

The early English dramatists are interesting, 
as the early writers of any literary nation 
must be, to students, who, if true to the tradi- 
tions of their guild, are not content with what 
is until they have discovered what was,— 
retracing the steps of the immediate present 
to the remote past. The Elizabethan drama- 
tists are worthy of a careful study from two 
different points of view: the dramatic and 
the poetic. To be familiar with the tragedies, 
comedies, and histories of Shakespeare is to 
know nothing, or next to nothing, of the bulk 
of the dramatic writing of his time. It can- 
not be judged by his work; even the best of 
it cannot be judged by the worst of his,—the 
want of resemblance in kind being as great 
as the want of resemblance in degree. hat 
the reading of novels is to-day the seeing of 
plays was then; and as few, very few, of the 
many who now read novels are capable of 
analyzing them other than as a means of amuse- 
ment, only an infinitesimal fraction of Eliza- 
bethan play-goers was capable of analyzing 
the dramas which they saw at the Curtain, the 
Globe, or the Blackfriars. What they wanted 
was plenty of plot, stirring incidents, rapid 
dialogues studded with sonorous speeches; and 
provided they got these, they cared for little 
else. It was not necessary, and apparently not 
desirable, that the action of their dramas 
should be probable, reasonable, or harmonious, 
and that the men and women therein should 
be moved by emotions and passions that are 
common to the race. 

The world of the Elizabethan stage was a 
heroic, a romantic, a superfine, and an un- 
moral world. What it was we may see in the 
plays of Middleton, and, in a lesser degree, in 
these plays of Marston, which contain, with 
one or two exceptions, much more poetry and 
much less impurity than those of Middleton. 
Beginning as a narrative poet, of the roman- 
tic-classical school, in “The Metamorphosis 
of Pygmalion’s Image,” and as a would-be 
Juvenal in “Certain Satires” and “The Scourge 
of Villainy,” all of which were published when 
he was about twenty-three, he entered upon 
his dramatic career some five years later, and 
pursued it for some five years more, when he 
abandoned the stage for the pulpit. Though 
he lived to the age of sixty, or thereabouts, 
but little is known concerning his life, and 
most of that little through Ben Jonson, with 
whom he had several squabbles, and who 
boasted to Drummond that he had beaten him, 
and who imparted to the credulous Scotch 
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om the fact, or fancy, that “ Marston wrote 
is father-in-law’s preachings, and his father- 
in-law his comedies,” which was a clever thing 
to say about a whilom adversary, whether it 
were true or not. It is not to Marston’s dis- 
credit that he quarrelled with Jonson, who was 
ready at any time to quarrel with anybody, 
nor much to the discredit of Jonson, who, if 
he was irascible, was placable, and even mag- 
nanimous, as he proved by voluntarily sharing 
the imprisonment of Marston for writing 
“Eastward Ho,” with the offending portions 
of which he had nothing whatever to do. 
Scholars both, Jonson and Marston girded at 
each other for the pedantic character of their 
writing, each substantiating his charges as in 
the old case of Pot versus Kettle. 

It would be difficult to find any writing of his 
time which is so inharmonious, so uncouth, so 
harsh, and so clumsily obscure, as the satiric 
writing of Marston,—even in Donne, who, in 
spite of the boast of Hall, was probably the 
earliest English satirist; even in Browning, who 
has been not inaptly described as thinking in 
hieroglyphics and writing in short-hand, There 
is an overplus of diction of the scholastic kind, 
and a lack of simplicity and directness of 
expression, in all the dramatic writings of 
Marston; but running through it all there is a 
vein of seriousness which was a distinctive 
mark of his genius, and a haughty elevation 
of feeling which evades analysis. Something 
in his Prologues—it is not easy to define pre- 
cisely what—reminds one of the speech of the 
player in Hamlet ‘ The rugged Pyrrhus, he 
whose sable arms”), and there are lines, half- 
lines, and single phrases elsewhere, which show 
his familiarity with, and admiration of, Shake- 
speare. He emg to the greatest advantage 
in “Eastward Ho,” which he wrote in con- 
junction with Jonson and Chapman, and of 
which Mr. Bullen sagaciously declares that he 
never could have written single-handed so 
rich and genial a play. It is one of the few 
great comedies of the period. There is some 
good comic writing in “The Dutch Courte- 
zan,” and some good tragic writing in the two 
“pesos of “Antonio and Mellida,” in which, 

owever, the changes of feeling and of char- 
acter are too violent and unnatural. “The 
Insatiate Countess” is so bad everyway that 
one cannot but wonder why it was written and 
how it came to be played. The audience that 
could stomach a play like this must have had 
the scent of a carrion crow and the digestion 
of an ostrich. But even they could not have 
taken it seriously. For outside of the plays 
of Shakespeare the stage did not hold the 
mirror up to nature, and did not show the age 
and body of the time his form and _ pressure. 
It was only a play, which entertained them 
while it lasted, and which was forgotten (at 
any rate let us hope so) as soon as it was over. 








It was bad enough, but it was not corruptly, 
rottenly wicked, like the comedies of Con- 
reve. 

Mr. Bullen has done his editing of Marston 
in the way that we knew he would, from his 
editions of Middleton and Marlowe,—a way 
that has hitherto been beyond the scholarship 
and the temper of any editor of the old 
English dramatists; with a fulness but not a 
parade of learning, a sagacity that is supe- 
rior to conjectures, however plausible and 
brilliant, and a modesty that is all his own. 

R. H. Sropparp. 


THE DEATH OF THE RENAISSANCE.* 


The completion of his great work on the 
Renaissance in Italy gives Mr. Symonds an 
indisputable right to a high place among those 
modern artists in historical composition, who, 
by writing in an interesting way upon the 
social, religious, scientific, and literary phases 
of Sonn tila, have taught the world that the 
main argument of history is by no means guns 
and drums, kingcraft and statecraft, and have 
given the lie to the old platitude, “ Happy the 
nation that has no history.” The successive 
parts of this monumental history of civiliza- 
tion have been reviewed in Tur Diat as they 
were reproduced in America ( Drat, Vol. IL, 
pp. 231, 286; Vol. IIL, p. 203); and it is now 
our privilege to congratulate the veteran 
author upon the completion of this, the prin- 
cipal work of his life, in the spirit and propor- 
tions in which it was planned. Such an issue 
to such an undertaking is a great achievement 
and one on which any mortal is to be con- 
gratulated. 

In this day of “cheap and nasty” reprints 
of English books, the American publishers are 
likewise to be congratulated upon having pre- 
sented these seven large volumes to the public 
in a form, as to paper and typography, little 
short of luxurious. It seems a pity to find the 
least fault with such an exhibition of taste and 
liberality, yet it must be said that, in point of 
carefulness of proof-reading, these final vol- 
umes show hardly any improvement on the 
preceding ones, which were far from impec- 
cable in this respect. It is true that the atten- 
tive reader can, if he is sufficiently familiar 
with the subject-matter, correct most of these 
errata for himself. One of the oddest is that 
at p. 154 of Part L., which represents the Pope 
as sitting, as a Christian symbol, on the apex 
of the obelisk before St. Peter’s. For sat read 
set. Another glaring oversight is at p. 182 of 
Part IL., where it is stated that Bruno’s career 
was “cut short by the dungeon and the stake 
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at the early age of thirty-four.” According 
to the dates abundantly furnished by the 
author himself, Bruno’s career was cut short 
by the dungeon at the age of forty-four, and 
by the stake at about the age of fifty-two 
(February, 1600). Errors on a par with that 
at p. 139 of Part II. (the date 1852 for 1582), 
though annoying, are readily corrected. 

If the somewhat blurred impressions of 
midsummer are to be trusted, Mr. Symonds 
exhibits, in these concluding volumes, signs of 
fatigue and of relaxing grasp. While the 
work is thoroughly done, it is evidently work, 
—not the buoyant and exhilarating mental 
play which rendered many chapters of tlie 
earlier volumes so fascinating. I think this 
would be plain to any reader who should take 
pains to compare the chapters on Tasso in the 
second volume of the book before us, with 
those on Ariosto in “Italian Literature.” Still 
it must be conceded that Ariosto is a much 
more stimulating theme than Tasso; indeed, 
the same thing may be said of the general 
theme of the present volumes,—reaction at its 
best is not progress, and the reaction with 
which we are here dealing is one of the most 
pitiful and depressing spectacles in human 
annals. A much more unmistakable sign of 
lassitude on the author’s part lies in the appar- 
ent fact that he is not in possession of the 
comprehensive mastery of this period that he 
has exhibited in treating of the Renaissance 
proper. He has evidently written these vol- 
umes rather in order to complete his work 
than from any compulsive impulse such as 
gives life to the earlier parts, and the result is 
much more a series of essays than an organ- 
ized and interdependent whole. Perhaps this 
want of facile mastery is most evident in the 
final chapters of Part I, where more than a 
hundred pages are devoted to what might be 
called extracts from the police records of the 
sixteenth century: a dark and bloody series of 
narratives of the crimes accompanying the 
lust and license with which the high-born 
Italians endeavored to console themselves for 
the loss of political freedom. Here we have 
detailed narratives of bravi and banditti, the 
pathetic story of the Duchess of Palliano, and 
the terrible tale of Vittoria Accoramboni, the 
lovely sinner whose sublime audacity fired the 
massive imagination of her contemporary, 
John Webster, and enriched English litera- 
ture with the tragedy of “The White Devil.” 
Gloomily interesting and sadly instructive as 
are these tales of violence and rapine and lust 
and polite ferocity—and of the inhumanity of 
man to woman,—one can hardly resist the 
conclusion that it is attaching disproportionate 
value to them to devote to them one-fourth of 
one of these portly tomes. The question forces 
itself upon us, whether they were not thrown 
in for filling, by an author too jaded to assim- 
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ilate all the material at his disposal, and to 
draw from it these graphic and vigorous gen- 
eralizations of which he is elsewhere so ap- 
proved a master. At all events, most readers 
could well have spared a portion of “these 
funereal records,” for the sake of the twent 
pages of illustrative extracts from the practi- 
cally inaccessible works of Giordano Bruno, of 
which, Mr. Symonds tells us, he made English 
versions only to reject them “when I found 
that this material would overweight my book.” 
It is no disparagement of Mr. Symonds to say 
that these twenty pages from Bruno would 
probably have turned out to be the most inter- 
esting pages of the entire volume. 

Of Giordano Bruno the author seems to 
a with more of sympathetic animation 
than of any other of the representative men— 
Tasso, Sarpi, Guarini, Palestrina, and others,— 
to whom the second part is devoted. Bruno 
was, indeed, the most modern man of the six- 
teenth century. As, in speaking of him, Mr. 
Symonds shows to the best advantage, I may 
best serve the reader by quoting an impressive 
passage containing a summary statement of 
the debt of subsequent thinkers to the restless 
and ill-starred Italian. After showing the 
breadth of outlook gained by Bruno by his 
acceptance of the Copernican theory of the 
universe, our author generalizes as follows : 


“Bruno thus obtained per saltum a prospect 
over the whole domain of knowledge subsequently 
traversed by rationalism in metaphysics, theology, 
and ethics. In the course of these demonstrations 
and deductions he anticipated Descartes’ position 
of the identity of mind and being. He supplied 
Spinoza with the substance of his seasoned, pan- 
theism; Leibnitz with his theory of monadism and 
ome pe harmony. He laid down Hegel’s 

octrine of contraries, and perceived that thought 
was a dialectic process. The modern theory of 
evolution was enunciated by him in pretty plain 
terms. He had grasped the physical law of con- 
servation of energy. He solved the problem of 
evil by defining it to be a relative condition of 
imperfect development. He denied that Paradise 
or a Golden Age is possible for man, or that, if 
possible, it can be considered higher in the moral 
scale than organic struggle toward completion 
by reconciliation of opposites through pain and 
labor. He sketched in outline the comparative 
study of religions, which is now beginning to be 
recognized as the proper basis for theology. 
Finally, he had a firm and vital hold upon that 
supreme speculation of the universe, considered no 
longer as the battle-ground of dual principles, or 
as the finite fabric of an almighty designer, but as 
the self-effectuation of an infinite unity, appearing 
to our intelligence as spirit and matter—that 
— which in one shape or another controls 
the course of modern thought.” (Part II., pp. 
178-179.) 

Macaulay called Francis Bacon the Moses 
of modern philosophy; but Mr. Symonds, by 
his adoption of “the hackneyed metaphor of 
a Pisgah view across the promised land,” sug- 
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gests that Giordano Bruno had a much better 
claim to that high prophetic leadership. He 
was a hero and a martyr of science, and the 
story of his vigorous life and of his consistent 
death at the stake, “turning stern eyes away 
from the offered crucifix,” is very inspiring. 
But as a whole this book is the melancholy 
story of the sterilization, blight, dwindling 
vitality, and moral and intellectual atrophy 
suffered by the fine Italian genius in the six- 
teenth century. The Catholic Reaction, or 
Counter-Reformation, was the sleep of Tialy 
after her day’s work. The causes of this 
reat movement, and the reasons why the 
talians were so willing to accept it, are 
treated very satisfactorily by our author. 
They may be summarized as follows: (1) 
The chief political cause is to be found in 
the servitude to which the states of Italy 
were reduced by Spain. (2) The original 
intellectual impulses of the Italians are 
exhausted; they are fatigued with creation. 
(3) A critical spirit penetrates every branch 
of art and letters and benumbs all original 
effort. (4) The re-awakening of Catholic 
Christianity colors the moral, social, political, 
and intellectual activity of the Italians with 
influences hostile to the earlier Renaissance, 
(5) The shifting of the centre of trade from 
the Mediterranean to the Atlantic basin gives 
the death-blow to the commerce of Venice, 


Florence, and Genoa; while the pee of 


the Renaissance in the West and North of 
Europe develops such amazing mental activit 
that the Italians can no longer claim superi- 
ority, even in the realm of mind and culture. 
The condition of the Italian mind at this 
period could not be better described than in 
the following terse sentences: 

‘*They were suffering from grievous exhaustion, 
humiliated by the tyranny of foreign despotism, 
and terrorized by ecclesiastical intolerance. . . . 
The clear artistic sense of rightness and of 
beauty yields to doubtful taste. The frank audac- 
ity of the Renaissance is superseded by cringing 
timidity, lumbering dulness, somnolent and stag- 
nant acquiescence in accepted formule. At first, 
the best minds of the nation fret and rebel, and 
meet with the dungeon or the stake as the reward 
of contumacy. In the end everybody seems to be 
indifferent, satisfied with vacuity, enamored of 
insipidity. The brightest eulopls in this dreary 

riod is the emergence of modern music with 
incomparable sweetness and lucidity.” (Part L., 
pp. 69-70.) 

I cannot here pursue Mr. Symonds through 
the successive chapters of the book. Perhaps 
the most important ones are the second, third, 
and fourth, of Part L, devoted respectively to 
the Council of Trent, the Inquisition and the 
Index, and the Company of Jesus. The first 
chapter is an able conspectus of the Spanish 
hegemony, its causes and results. Of the 
much slighter chapters on “Social and Domes- 
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tic Morals,” mention has already been made. 
Let it suffice to say, in conclusion, that, 
although these volumes show marks of weari- 
ness, they are the product of a brilliant, ex- 
perienced, and highly accomplished writer, and 
they form, on the whole, a worthy conclusion 
to one of the most noteworthy of the histori- 
cal undertakings of our times. 
Metvitte B. AnpERson. 


INTERNATIONAL RULES AND CUSTOMS.* 


The appearance of a new and modern trea- 
tise on the subject of the rules and customs 
which are often called International Law, is 
timely. Professor Davis’s object has been to 
furnish a work “to be used as a text-book, 
rather than as a book of formal reference.” 
For its designed purpose, his treatise will be 
found most excellent. The apparently dog- 
matic form of his text is te adapted to a 
treatise for the use of students. Currente 
calamo, he has presented fully all the rules of 
his subject, according to their modern ver- 
sions, without interlarded citations or other 
embarrassing comment ; while foot-notes to 
the several chapters give references to the 
bibliography of the various topics. The 
pleasant and easy style of the author will 
make the work acceptable to all who may 
wish to read upon the subject, whether for 
general information or special study. 

Though there is not and cannot well be 
any international sanction for these rules and 
customs, Professor Davis uses and defends 
the term “International Law,” as applied to 
them, on the ground that they are very gen- 
erally —e by the common consent of 
nations. his nearly general consent, he 
holds, furnishes them a sanction, so as to 
justify the term “Law.” He argues that 
“municipal laws, no less than international, 
in the last resort, depend for their efficienc 
upon the consent of those whose conduct is 
to be regulated by them; and a law which all 
nations expressly agree to observe, or tacitl 
accept as an international usage, is as well 
entitled to consideration as is a provision of 
municipal law which is enacted and obeyed 
because a majority of citizens believe it to be 
just and necessary.” With deference, it is 
suggested that this is but a petitio principiti. 
It requires a sanction, according to modern 
jurisprudence, that is, an ultimate power 
which can enforce a prescribed rule, to con- 
stitute that rule a law. Granted that muni- 
cipal laws depend for their efficiency upon the 
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consent of the governed; it remains true that 
they have the sanction of the will of the 
majority, as a governing power; by this they 
are enforced, and this constitutes them laws. 
There is no such sanction, even among a 
majority of Christian nations (whether that 
majority be found in numbers, or in power 
and influence), for the rules and customs of 
which Professor Davis treats. He himself 
says: “As sovereign States acknowledge no 
common superior, it is obvious that there is 
no authority above or outside a State which 
can effectually coerce it into obedience to the 
provisions of International Law.” Why, 
then, is it not also obvious that there is no 
International Law, and that until such a 
sanction can be applied to these rules and 
customs, the term “International Law” will 
remain a misnomer ? 

It is true that much of the subject-matter 
treated under this head belongs to the domain 
of Law. For an example, reference may be 
had to the code of Maritime Law which is 
administered in courts of Admiralty. In the 
United States, this law has the sanction of our 
own government; in Great Britain, it has the 
sanction of the British Empire. The rules 
administered in various States may be so 
nearly identical that any proctor may with 
ease practice in all their several Admiralty 
courts; and he may find them all accepting 
Wheaton or Phillimore or Davis as an 
authority. Still, the want of a common inter- 
national sanction will leave the term “ Inter- 
national Law” without justification; the 
British courts will administer only British 
law. So, to take what is sometimes called 
“Private International Law;” the counter and 
better term, “Conflict of Laws,” which is in 
more general use, negatives prima facie the 
idea of a common international sanction, and 
condemns the term “ International Law” as a 
misnomer. 

The fact is, that the common adoption, 
to any extent, by different nations, of the 
same law, or system or body of laws, con- 
stitutes them international usages, but not 
international law; and this is equally true, 
whether the common consent be evidenced by 
treaty, or by common adherence to the doc- 
trines of the same text-writers, or by adoption 
of the same code by the judicial tribunals of 
various States. It would have been of much 
advantage, in conducing toward ‘a better 
system of definitions, if in a new American 
treatise on the subject these distinctions had 
been carefully noted. But passing this ques- 
tion of definitions, and keeping in mind the 
impropriety and misleading tendencies of the 
phrase, “ nternational Law,” all who are 
interested in the subject will find Professor 
Davis’s book a valuable contribution to its 
literature. James QO. Pierce. 
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NEUMANN’S HISTORY OF MUSIC.* 


This History of Music has made its appear- 
ance at a favorable time, and will be welcomed 
by musical scholars and connoisseurs who 
have long realized the need of a history of 
the art brought down to the present time. In 
nearly every other direction, whether of criti- 
cism, biography, technique, philosophy, or 
romance, musical literature has been greatly 
enriched during the past decade; but in that 
of history there has been a marked deficiency. 
The standard histories are now nearly a cen- 
tury old. Burney and Hawkins, those monu- 
ments of research and patient labor, were 
finished before the advent of the nineteenth 
century. A swarm of treatises compiled from 
them followed in their wake, but they are now 
only obtainable from the antiquarian book- 
dealers. Chappell’s great work is still in its 
incipient stages; Moore’s compendium is mainly 
a bold plagiarism from old dictionaries; and 
Grove’s is in no sense a history,—even within 
its own scope it has proved a frequent disap- 
pointment to those seeking information, by 
reason of its glaring omissions. The appear- 
ance, therefore, of this generous and clan 
ive two-volumed work of the accomplished 
Dresden musician will be cordially wel- 
comed by scholars, however much the 
may differ from the criticism in whic 
he frequently indulges. This must be judged 
from the point of view of one musician esti- 
mating the works of his contemporaries—a 
process which is never quite free from personal 
— 

he most conspicuous feature of Neumann’s 
history is its exhaustiveness of details—a 
characteristic of German investigators in every 
department of art. The work is embraced in 
two large volumes of over 1300 pages, includ- 
ing also hundreds of illustrations, as well as 
fac-similes of letters and scores, and speci- 
mens of musical notation from the earliest 
eriod to the present. The first volume 
investigates the music of the Oriental nations 
from the earliest periods; the musical progress © 
of the Middle Ages,—including such conspic- 
uous topics as the ancient hymnology, the 
romantic songs of the Troubadours and Minne. 
singers, and the early development of Nether- 
land and English music; the decided progress 
of the art during the Renaissance period, 
and its outblossoming in Luther’s time, when 
it played such an important part in the work 
of the great Reformer, and became a perma- 
nent olbenst of the Protestant service; the 
foundation of the great schools in Italy and 
the works of the masters during the period of 
the Catholic restoration; the decline of the 
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art among the romance nations, and its rapid 
age among the Germans and in England 
rom the time of Henry VIII. to Elizabeth, 
and after the Restoration. 

The second volume embraces four great 

riods of modern music: first, that of Bach, 

andel, Mozart, Haydn, Gluck and Beethoven; 
second, that of Weber, Spohr, Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Schumann; third, 
that of Italian opera in Paris, imported into 
France from Italy—an exotic which had a 
wonderful growth in those days, now slowl 
but surely disappearing everywhere; an 
fourth, that of the so-called musicians of the 
future, beginning with the pioneers Liszt and 
Berlioz and reaching its fruition in Wagner 
and his memorable performance of the Nibel- 
ungen music-dramas at Baireuth, also including 
the works of the modern Russian composers 
who have entered upon the same path as 
Wagner with the same a view, though 
working independently of the composer of 
“Siegfried” and “Gdtterdimmerung.” At 
this point the very accomplished English 
musical scholar, Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, takes 
up the narrative and ——— the work 
with a chapter on English music and musi- 
cians, in which he includes brief but admirable 
sketches of all the most prominent singers, 
players, and composers, on the continent as 
well as in England. In a word, the music of 
all the world is in this book—except that of 
America. But why should not the latter be 
there also? And why should not a German 
writer have taken cognizance of works by 
American composers which have been success- 
fully performed in his own country? At the 
same time it is mortifying to acknowledge 
that American music will not assert itself 
abroad until American appreciation and gen- 
erosity have acknowledged it at home. There 
are excellent American compositions still 
resting upon the shelves for want of encour- 
agement to bring them out, and one or two 
American composers are publishing their 
works abroad in order to secure for them the 
European endorsement necessary to their ac- 
ceptance here. 

ie the critical portions of the book there is 
room for some serious gree From 
Bach to the present time, the author’s judg- 
ment is not only orthodox but his research 
has led him into new fields, and he contributes 
some unusually valuable information with 
reference to the environments of Bach and 
the influence which his predecessors (now 
mostly unknown) had upon him. But when 
it comes to the author’s contemporaries, par- 
tisan prejudice sometimes takes the place of 
impartial judgment. It is almost too much 
for good nature, to be told in a work of this 
kind that Wagner possesses talent alone. 
This is going too far. Talent does not found 
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schools, revolutionize the world of art, and 
impress itself upon men with such force as to 
arouse discussion of the most bitter kind. Tap- 
pert has recently published, in a good sized vol- 
ume, the epithets and denunciations of Wagner 
made by his critics and enemies. Talent never 
provokes hostility of this kind. It is the 
men who are rooting out old beliefs and tra- 
ditions, and who have missions imposed upon 
them by genius, that find the world arrayed 
against them. Wagner was one of this class. 
From the time he landed penniless in Paris 
until he died in Vienna, his life was one con- 
tinual warfare against the old forms; but the 
enemy’s outposts were driven in at Baireuth. 
He had made a lodgment; and before he 
passed away he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the music-drama slowly but surely advancing 
in every part of the world. The music of 
the future, so called, was already taking its 
e as music of the present, and the death- 
nell of Italian opera and ear-tickling tunes 
on the lyric stage had sounded unmistakably 
before the bells of Venice sounded his own. 
But these are only matters of opinion, after 
all; and one musician can hardly be expected 
to judge another of his contemporaries with 
exact impartiality. The great value of the 
work lies in its historical information, the 
exhaustiveness with which the origin and 
development of the art are treated, and its 
availability as a work of reference. It is to 
be regretted that the publishers should not 
have dealt more fairly with a book so 
oe The printing and paper are poor, 
and many of the illustrations have very little 
connection with the text, being mere picture- 
padding. GrorcE P. Upron. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Norwirustanpine the many books that have been 


prepared as helps to Shakespearean students and 
readers, there is a place left for Mrs. O’Connor’s 
excellent ‘‘Index to the Works of Shakspere” 
(Appleton). It will fill a niche by the side of Mrs. 
Clarke’s Concordance, or it may serve as a substi- 
tute for that and other expensive books of reference 
which the ordinary reader does not desire or find 
attainable. Its plan is a broad one, comprising 
references, by topics, to notable es and sig- 
nificant expressions; brief histories of the plays; 
geographical names and historical incidents; men- 
tion of all characters, and sketches of important 
ones; together with explanations of allusions and 
obscure and obsolete words and phrases. This 
outline indicates how much and what varied infor- 
mation the book contains. All that its 419 es 
will hold is packed into them, in an adakelhy 
systematic form. It would be easy to note omis- 
sions in departments as abridged as these, but 
within the room allowed it would not be easy to 
put choicer or more useful matter. The compiler 
im on herself a huge task in the selection 
and verification and arrangement of the materials 
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for her work, and her skill and fidelity in carrying 
it through deserve hearty praise. She has placed 
many unpretending readers of Shakespeare in 


debt to her for assistance and inspiration, and has 
added one more woman’s name to the lists of 
Shakesperean scholars. 


A REALLY valuable contribution to the annals of 
the stage is made by Mrs. Catherine Mary Reignolds- 
Winslow, in her ‘‘ Yesterdays with Actors” (Cup- 
ples & Hurd). By many years of hard and honora- 
ble service in the dramatic profession, the author 
gained a knowledge of its duties and requirements, 
and of the lives of those who in her time were 
conspicuous in it, which has enabled her to speak 
of them familiarly and with authority. Her early- 
widowed mother had left her home in England and 
was striving to support her three young children as 
a singer in American theatres, when she, at the age 
of fourteen, demanded the right to assist in the 
arduous struggle. She was allowed to make her 
debut in a small part in Cinderella, which her 
mother was then playing in John Rice’s theatre in 
Chicago. She relates frankly that her novitiate 
was a failure; but that she rose at length to a high 
place in her profession, is a matter of fame. She 
writes of all that appertains to the stage in a spirit 
of loyalty, declaring it to be the best of schools 
for the industrious and aspiring, in which virtues 
of the highest order are inculcated. Her testimony 
to the value of its discipline, and to the generous 
traits which adorned the character of her fellow- 
actors, is given with a sincerity and fervor that 
awaken admiration for her and for them. Her 
tribute to the memory of Charlotte Cushman and 
Edwin Forrest is charged with gratitude for the 
favors they bestowed on her in her youthful career, 
and which they dispensed unstintedly to others of 
their calling as obscure and deserving. Portraits of 
Brougham, Sothern, Laura Keene, Agnes Robert- 
son, Ben De Bar, Matilda Heron, Hackett, Lander, 
and many more who were her contemporaries, are 
drawn with a loving hand, which dwells persist- 
ently upon the noble side of their nature. The 
last chapters of the volume are devoted to the 
Boston Museum—to which Mrs. Winslow was 
attached for a number of years,—and to episodes in 
her starring tours in America and England. The 
sketches are illustrated with photogravures and 
vignettes of the prominent actors named. 


Somer years ago the Chinese Government deter- 
mined, through the persuasions of one of its dis- 
tinguished citizens, Dr. Yung Wing, to provide for 
the education of a hundred native youths in the 
schools of America. These students were sent out 
in four detachments, in consecutive years, begin- 
ning in 1872. Among them was a lad of uncommon 
intelligence, named Yan Phou Lee. He belonged 
to the upper middle class, and was thirteen years of 
age when he arrived in this country and was placed, 
for the benefit of home training, with a family in 
Springfield, Mass. He made rapid progress in 
study, passing from the care of private tutors into 
Yale college, where he attained high rank in schol- 
arship. His mastery of the English language has 
been especially notable, as is shown in the brief 
autobiography written by him and entitled ‘‘ When 
I Was a Boy” (Lothrop). It was prepared for 
young people, but the value of its contents fits it 
for general perusal. With ingenuous simplicity, it 
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details the influential incidents in the author’s child 
life, and in so doing presents instructive pictures 
of the domestic habits of the Chinese, of their 
family relations, juvenile amusements, modes of 
education, religious ideas, and national costumes. 
It is one of the first books upon China written in 
our own tongue by a native of that curious land, 
and we read its statements with confidence, although 
they correct, in some important particulars, beliefs 
that we have long cherished regarding the charac- 
ter and manners of that interesting and much mis- 
understood nation. 


Tue late Henry Seybert, of Philadelphia, shortly 
before his death, founded a chair of Philosophy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, with the condition 
that a commission should be appointed by the 
university ‘‘to investigate all systems of Morals, 
Religion, or Philosophy, and particularly of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism.” The ‘‘Seybert Commission on 
Spiritualism,” formed in accordance with this pro- 
vision, was composed of ten emjnent citizens of 
Philadelphia, among whom were Horace Howard 
Furness, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Joseph Leidy, 
and Dr. William Pepper. Their work is not yet 
finished ; but a preliminary report stating the results 
thus far obtained is now given to the public (Lip- 
pincott). The first examinations of the commission 
were devoted to the phenomena of slate-writing, 
by the aid of two noted mediums, Mrs. 8. E. 
Patterson and Dr. Henry Slade. In the several 
seances held with Mrs. Patterson, no manifestations 
were elicited, despite the earnest efforts of the 
commission. In those held with Dr. Slade, abun- 
dant proofs were secured that the processes of the 
medium were fraudulent throughout. In the attempt 
to study the phenomena of spirit-rappings with 
Mrs. Margaret Fox Kane, the demonstrations were 
too few and feeble to afford any result. So in 
seances with various other mediums; the conditions 
were at all times such as to prevent free and full 
inquiry, while the phenomena were of a sort to 
create a strong suspicion of jugglery and dishonesty. 
The commission carefully withhold, in their joint 
report, any expression of disbelief in the truth of 
the system they have undertaken to test, and declare 
themselves ready, as at the beginning of their work, 
to accept whatever conclusions appear to be war- 
ranted as facts. There is evidence, however, in the 
separate reports made by Dr. Furness and Prof. 
Fullerton, that their investigations have produced 
upon these members of the commission a decidedly 
unfavorable impression. At the outset Dr. Furness 
confessed to a leaning toward the substantial 
truth of spiritualism; but at present that bias has 
turned quite in the opposite direction. 


IN connection with the report of the Seybert 
Commission, there appears from the same press 
Lippincott) a volume entitled ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Sense; the Paradox of Spiritualism,” by John 
Darby, a physician and writer on occult subjects. 
The prefatory portion of this work contains a quaint 
and curious history of the author’s observations of 
the phenomena of spiritualism. It is purposely 
contrived that the reader shall not understand, until 
the end of these chapters, that their intention is to 
expose the delusive character of so-called spirit- 
ual manifestations. This prefatory matter serves as 
the introduction to an earnest exposition of the 
philosophy of the Rosicrucians—or, as one ‘not an 
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illuminatus might venture to say, the philosophy 
of the Theosophites of the present time. A strik- 
ing eccentricity of the author is an elliptical style 
which, troublesome at first, appears later to be in 
harmony with the theories it is used to convey. It 
is not for novices to speak of the value of the 
Rosicrucian philosophy, or of the profit of study- 
ing it; but those who would gain some insight 
into its principles may doubtless find here a book 
to suit their needs. 


From Mr. Herbert Milton Sylvester’s ‘‘ Prose 
Pastorals” (Ticknor) we learn that the writer 
grew up on a farm, and was one of the rare beings 
who in such a situation manifest an appreciation of 
the npr aspect of the world about them. 
With the opening of his intelligence he developed 
a taste for noting carefully the phenomena of 
nature; and he who has this tendency accumulates 
in time a mass of facts of an interesting and useful, 
and often original, character. Mr. Sylvester does 
not appear to have studied nature with the method 
of a scientist, or to have been drawn to an intimate 
— with flowers and birds; yet his eye 
and ear were keen to note the fleeting sights and 
sounds which produce an unending variety in quiet 
rural scenes. His pastorals are gentle and tranquil 
as a still day in autumn, that glides from morning 
to evening without change, and is rich in remem- 
brances of past beauty and delights. 


Very simple but very lovely are the little stories 
‘* for children and child-lovers,” which their author, 
Mary 8. Claude, has grouped Yo under the 
i name of ‘‘Twilight Thoughts” (Ginn 
& Company). Most of them are epilogues in which 
animals or flowers or inanimate things talk and reason 
as men do, but with a sweet wisdom that touches the 
dee feelings. They are commended to American 
readers, in this new edition, by Matthew Arnold, 
who states in the preface that the author was in 
her younger days a neighbor of Wordsworth in the 
Lake district, and that she shared with him his 
devout love of nature, his respect for the liberties 
of parents and children, and his radical principles 
of reform. These tendencies are all apparent in 
the stories, which, long out of print in England, 
are now happily reproduced for the benefit of the 
young people of this country. 


Tue collection of miscellaneous essays written 
by Mr. Bela Hubbard, and published under the 
title of ‘‘ Memorials of a Half-Century” (Putnam), 
are chiefly of local interest, referring to the early 
history of Michigan, its meteorology, scenery, and 
fauna, especially in the vicinity of Detroit, where 
the author has resided for more than half a century. 
Such subjects as the remains of the mound-builders, 
the ancient garden-beds, the Indians, the old French 
settlers in Michigan, have enlisted his attention,— 
ax also the birds and wild animals in his neighbor- 
hood, the scenery of the lakes, the incidents of 
their discovery, and the phases of the climate and 
the seasons. There is much material of scientific 
value scattered through the essays. 


Pror. E. Basttn’s ‘‘ Elements of Botany ” (G. P. 
Engelhard) is a treatise which may be commended 
for the uses of the class-room or of solitary students, 
as the product of thorough scholarship and of a 
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large experience in the work of a teacher. It is a 
marvel of compactness, embracing in its various 
departments the latest and fullest researches in 
organography, vegetable histology, physiology, and 
taxonomy. Nearly 500 engravings, from drawin 
by the author, add to the completeness of the 
work. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue trustees of the Newberry Public Library of 
Chicago have, in the appointment of a librarian 
and the selection of a building site, taken definite 
and important steps toward the establishment of 
what will doubtless become the largest and most 
complete ‘reference library in this country. Mr. 
Walter L. Newberry, by whose munificent legacy 
this institution is created, came to Chicago when 
the city had a population of less than 10,000, and 
by fortunate investments in land acquired an estate 
which has increased to upwards of $4,000,000. Mr. 
Newberry died at sea, while on a voyage to Europe, 
in November, 1868. His two surviving daughters 
died, unmarried, in 1874 and 1876; and the death 
of his widow, December 9, 1885, left the trustees 
free to settle his estate according to the provisions 
of his will. One-half of the entire property gues 
to the descendants of Mr. Newberry’s brothers and 
sisters; the other half is to be devoted ‘‘to the 
founding of a free public library, to be located 
in that portion of the city of Chicago known 
as the North Division.” The details of the great 
enterprise were left to the judgment of the 
trustees. These gentlemen— Mr. E. W. Blatch- 
ford and Mr. W. H. Bradley — purpose, upon 
their final settlement of the estate, to incorpo- 
rate an organization for the management of the 
library. eir statement, just given to the pub- 
lic, shows that the library fund at the date 
of Mrs. Newberry’s death, a year and a half ago, 
amounted to $2,186,118—an endowment twice 
as large as that of the Astor Library of New 
York. Only the income of the property, after the 
purchase of a building site, is to be used for the 

urposes of the library; but as the property is 
increasing rapidly in value, this income will in 
time build up a splendid library, one that will be a 
national not less than a local institution. The 


\ trustees have acted wisely in deciding to make the 


library one of reference; the resources of the 
Public Library, an institution supported by taxa- 
tion, oe | regarded as fairly adequate for sup- 
plying books for general circulation. The location 
wy for the Newberry Library —the block 

unded by Rush, Pine, Erie, and Ontario streets— 
has the fitness of being the site of the old Newberry 
homestead which was burned in the fire of 1871. 
The appointment of Dr. W. F. Poole as librarian 
of course leaves nothing to be desired, unless it be a 
worthy successor to him in the Public Library. 
Dr. Poole’s long and distinguished service in library 
administration promises to be happily crowned in 
the organization and management of this great 
enterprise. He enters upon the duties of his new 
position August first. We believe it is the intention 
to — with much deliberation in the plans for 
a library building, but that the work of accumu- 
lating and arranging books will be begun at once, 
in temporary quarters. 
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Alcohol in High Latitudes. A. W.Grecly. Forum. 
Artists, Our. J.D. Champlin, Jr. Forum. 
Atmosphere, Instability al N.S. Shaler. Scribner. 
Boats. R.C. Leslie. Ha: 
Books That Have Hel . Edward Eggleston. Forum. 
Browning, Robert. . Ww. Mabie. Andover. 
Buccaneers of Spanish Main. Howard Pyle. Ha 
Christianity as Redemption. W. W. Adams. A 
Co-education. C.F. Deems. Forum. 

Coquelin and Irving. Dion Boucicaut. No. American. 
Economic Disturbances since ’73, D.A.Wells. Pop.Sci.Mo. 
Educational Endowments. C. 8. pon Ay Pop. Sci. Mo. 
England, Queen of. M. D. Conway. No. American. 
Euripides, Alkestis of. W.C. Lawton. Atlantic. 
Federal Constitution, Origin of. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Gervais, Paul. Pop. . Mo. 

Gilchrist, Anne. Atlantic. 

Grizzly, The. G.0O. Shields. Harper. 

Handicraft, Revival of. J. F. Weir. Scribner. 

Health Insurance. W. Hutchinson. No. American. 
Holland’s Picturesqueness. George Hitchcock. Scribner. 
Hypnotism. - Newton. Harper. 

India, A Native Publisher of. J. F. Hurst. Harper. 
Indian Land-Grants in Mass. Mag. Am. Hisiory. 
Industrial Peace. R.T. Ely. Forum. 

International Law. J. 0. Pierce. Dial. 

International Park. Jane M. Welch. Harper. 

Ireland. Lord Bramwell. Forum. 

Irish Party. Edward Brown. Harper. 

Keely Motor. C. J.B. Moore. Li 

Knownothingism. Edward McGlynn. No. American. 
Labor in England. F.H. Stodda Andover. 


ver. 


Lafayette in Missouri. W.A. Wood. Mag. Am. History. 
Literature and apeneert. Anna L. Dawes. Andover. 
Life, The Object of. W.H. Mallock. Forum. 

Manual Training. Philip Magnus. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Mars. Stanislaus Meunier. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Marston’s Dramatic Works. R. H. Stoddard. Dial. 
Materialism. G.F. Parsons. Atlantic. 

Meteorology. A. D. White. Lag = —' 

Mexican Notes. C. D. Warner. 

Mexico, Metal Artof. li. L. Re nab a oe. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Mississippi, Falls of the. J. A. Keyes. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Mobile. Rebecca H. Davis. Harper. 

Moon and Sun. G. P. Serviss. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Music, History of. G. P. Upton. ial. 

Nakshibendi Dervishes. .O. Dwight. Andover. 
Newspaper, First Western. W. H. Perrin. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Occupation, Choice of a. E. E, Hale. Forum. 

Old ickory. T. H. Clay. Atlantic. 

Ouida. Edgar Fawcett. Lippincott. 

Our Hundred Days in Europe. O. W. Holmes. Atlantic. 
Poverty. Howard Crosby. Forum. 

Ravenna. Sidney Lawrence. Harper. 

Reade, Charles. E. H. House. Atlantic. 

Realism. Arlo Bates. Scribner. 

Renaissance in Italy. M. B. Anderson. Diai. 
Republicans, Return of the. J. B. Foraker. Forum. 

“ Resolute,” ig | of the. Mag. Am. Hist. 

Revival. v. Everett. Forum 

Russian Writers. Harriet W. Preston. Atlantic. 
Science from ’36 to ’85. Grant Allen. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Sedentary Men. W.S.Searle. No. American. 

Siberia. Henry Lansdell. ht 

Thackeray Letters. Scribner. 

Theological Controversy Andover. 

Yale, Society Life at. rv "E. Jenks. 


Seribner, 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List contains all New New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of July by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLuRG & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY—BIOGRAPHY. 


The Peton of Queen Victoria, a Survey of +! Years 
of Progress. Edited by T Thomas H. Ward. 2 vols., 
8vo. J.B. saggeneets Co. $8.00. 

Our Sovereign Lady: A Book for Her People. 
pp. 118. a * undolph & Co. 50 cents, 
oe, paig Fredericksburg. Nov.-Dec., 

A Study for ‘Omicers of Volunteers. 
Officer. 12mo, pp. 145. 

Yesterdays with Actors. 
Winslow. 8vo, <m 
Cloth, $2.00; vel 

A Memoir of Roger , By Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. ith an Introduction” by J. H. ee 
Chautauqua Library—Garnet Series. 16mo, pp. 
Chautauqua Press. 75 cents. 


1é6mo, 
Cam 1862. 
By a Line 
With maps. London. Net, $1.75. 
By Catherine M. Reignolds- 
Gilt top. Cupples & Hurd. 


| William 
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Harvey Wells. Sketches of His Life and 
Character, Memorial Addresses anc Proceedings and 
Resolutions of Public Bodies on the Occasion of His 
Death. 8vo, pp. 128. Fergus Printing Co. Paper, 
net, 60 cents; cloth, net, 75 cents. 


TRAVEL—GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ueen’s Highway. From Ocean to Ocean. By 
stuart Cumberland. With ~~~ few y illus. 
431. A.C. McClurg 


$4.50. 

oe and Investigations in the “ Middle 

ngdom.” A Study of its Civilization and Possi- 

vilities. Witha Glance at Japan. a J. H. Wilson, 
12mo, pp. 376. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Norway Nights and Russian Days. By S. M. H. 
a ‘vis. 16mo, pp. 325. Fords, Howard & Hulburt. 


The Shaybacks in Camp. Ten Summers under Canvas. 
By 8S. J. Barrows and I. C. Barrow-. 16mo, pp. 305. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

—- General Guide to the United States and 

Canada, 1887. Illustrated. Ié6mo, pp. 552. Leather 
tucks. Dd. Appleton & Co. 50. 
The Same. In two vols., cloth, $2.50, 


Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of American 
Summer Resorts, with Principal Routes of Travel. 
12mo, pp. 194. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., etc. I6mo, pp. 191. Macmillan & Co. 50 "cents. 
Imaginary Portraits. By by Pater, M.A. 16mo, 
pp. 180. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
Cheeta in Old Garden Titevature. By W. ©. 
G. J. Coombes. ae, pp. 263. Cloth, $1.25; 
Satie gilt top, net, $2.50. 
The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
Edited by her great- v randwon, Lord Wharn- 
With additions and corrections derived from 
original manesere*s, illustrative agg and a 
memoir. By W. M. Thomas. New edition, revised. s 
vols., 12mo. Portrait. Bohn’s Standard ‘Library. Lon 
don. Net, $2.00 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors. Short Chats on Social 
Fe ay m4 Mrs. L. C Moulton. 16mo, pp. 213. R.berts 


The 


— and two Maps. 8vo, pp. 

0. 

China. 
Ki 


Haz- 
half 


L’ Anneus Senees on Benefits. Translated by A. 
Stewart, M.A. 12mo, pp. 332. Bohn’s Classical Library. 
London. Net, $1.00. 

The Book Lovers’ Enchiridion. 
solace and companionship of 
Alexander Ireland. 
jamin & Bell. 


Nineteenth Century Sense. The Paradox of Spiritualism. 
By John Darby. 16mo, pp. 222. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Thoughts on the 
books. Arranged by 
mo, pp. 492. Gilt top. Ben- 


1.00. 

Notes on the Literature of Charities. - 4 Herbert Bh. 
Adams. 8vo, pp. 48. Paper. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies. 25 cents. 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


Select Poems of Algernon ¢: Swinburne. 12mo, pp. 
i Benge ~~ Co. 50, 


The Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by 


Rs —% , RH 18mo, pp. 171. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25. 
Societ onan by American Writers. Selected b 
Deb. Pierson. 12mo, pp. 145. Benjamin & Bell. Las. 
3s of the War for the Union. The Mystic Isle, etc. 
y Philip Bevan. 4to, pp. 164. R.Clarke & Co. $1.25. 
At the Holy Well. Witha handful of new verses. By 
John J. Piatt. I2mo, pp. 112. R.Clarke & Co. Net, 


Chitd’s- World Bullads. Three Little Emigrants, a 
Romance of Cork Harbor, 1884, etc. By Sarah M. b. 
Sy an pp. 55. White enamel covers. R. Clarke 


The po , vot the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. Pocket 
Boards. Gilt top. G. Routledge & Sons. Each, 60 cents. 

Geraldine. A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. 16mo, pp. 
321. Paper. Ticknor &Co. 50 cents 

The Mermaid Series. The Best Plays of the Old Drama- 
tists, edited by Havelock Ellis. Thomas Middleton, 
Vol. 1., edited by H. Ellis. 8vo. London. Net, 90 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Ventilation and Warming of School Buildi 
By Gilbert B. Morrison. 12mo, pp. 173. D. Appl 
& Co. 75 cents. 

The New Education. Three papers. By G. H. Palmer. 
12mo, pp. 144. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 


So 
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Educational Mosaics. A Collection from Many 
Writers (chiefly modern) of Dag. By 3 bearing on 
—— Que-tions of the Day. J. Morgan. 

0, pp. 274. Silver, Rogers & Co. $1.50. 

Thucydides. pees, - the Edition of Classen. Ginn & 
Co. Book D. Morris. 12mo, pp. 350. $1.60. 
Book VII. By p At F. Smith. 12mo, pp. 202. $1.35. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Elements of Moteturey. A Practical Treatise on Ge 
Art of Extracting tals from their Ores. By J. 
Philli Kevised and enlarged edition. ove.s pp. ets. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $9.00. 

Grasses of North America. For Farmers and Student«. 
By W. J. Beal. 8vo, Published by the Author. 


$2.50. 

The Pleasures of a Season easton. By Rev. J. Lucas. 
12mo, pp. 119. O. JuddCo, $1.50. 

The Treatment of Sewa B Dr. Cc. M. Tid 18m 
pp. 224. ok hg Fan Sesend. Se conte. ” 

Notes Embodyin pce Practice in the Sanitary 
Drainage of uildings. With Memoranda on the 
Cost oft Plumbing Work. By W. P. Gerhard. imu, 
pp. 134. Boards. D. Van Nostrand. 5v cents. 


pp. 4.7. 


POLITICS—ECONOMICS—FINANCE. 


Treatise on Constitutional Conventions; their 
History, Powers, and Modes of Proceeding. by John 
A. Jameson. Revised and enlar + rece 8vo, pp. 684. 
Sheep. Callaghan &Co. Net, 
The American Electoral System. ay. C. A. O'Neil, LL.B. 
I2mo, pp. 24. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 
The Margin of Profits. How it is now Divided. What 
Part of the Present Hours of Labor can now be 
s. Atkinson. mo, pp. 123. G. P. Put- 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
The Housekeeper’s Handy Book of ++ tae Informa- 
tion. i8mo, pp. 192. Cassell & Co. 
The Law Relating to Banks and pare itors, 
and to Bank Collections. By Albert 8. Boles. 8vo, 
pp. 522. Homans Publishing Co. Cloth, net, $4.55; 
sheep, net, $5.00. 
FICTION. 


In the Golden Days. By Edna Lyall. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Bar Harbor Days. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
pp. 18st. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

The Ceruleans. A Vacation Idyll. By H. S. 
ham. 12mo, pp. 368. Macmillan &Co. $1.00. 

The Crusade of the Excelsior. By pees Harte. 
pp. 20. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories. vo the Russian of 
Count L. N. Tolstoi, !12mo, pp. 3 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.2. 

The Witch’s Head. By H. Haggard. 
Boards. Harper & Bros. § cents. 
Tales Before Supper. From Théophile Gautier and 
Prosper Mérimée. Told in English by Verelst, 
and delayed with a Poem by E. Saltus. imo, pp. 224: 

Brentanos. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

A Lad’s Love. By Arlo Bates. l6mo, pp. 281. 
Bros. $1.00. 

Told at Tuxedo. By A. M. Emory. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.0. 

A Game of Chance. By Anne 8. Coombs. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure. By Edgar Situs. 
pp. 216. Benjamin & Bell. $1.00. 

A Tragic Myst From the Diary of Inspector 
Byrnes. y Julian Hawthorne. ae, Pp. 269. 
Cassell & Co. l’aper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 

— Myst of Bar Harbor. By A. Leffingwell. 

p. 207. % x Dillingham. $1.00. 
A Des ~ Chance. of Land and Sea. By J. 
. Kelley. P.uper. C. Scribner’s 
| 50 cents. 


=? a I Meetin 7. Brander Matthews. 
Paper. nf Scribner's Sons. 50 cents. 
an. ee Fn Henry F. Keenaa. 

50 cents. 

A aention pwd By C. L. Pirkis. l6mo, pp. 263. 
Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 3 cents. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow. A Tale of Kirk and Covenant. 
By AnnieS. Swan. I6mo, pp. 244 Paper. Cassell & 
Co. % cents. 

Miss Gascoigne. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
D. Appleton & Co. 2% cents. 

Thirteen Stories of the Far West. By Forbes Heer- 
mans. i6mo, pp. 263. C. W. Bardeen. $1.25. 


Pmo, pp. 374. 
16mo, 
Cunning- 


Imo, 


16mo0, pp. 289. 


Roberts 
mo, pp. 145. G. P. 
l6mo, pp. 
12mo, 


Rmo, 


A Sto 
nee pp. 


12mo, pp. 


16mo,; pp. 642. Paper. 


Pp. 197. Paper. 


a5 SAL 
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The Monk’s Wedding. 
16, Cupples & Hurd. 


Sebastopol. From the Russian of Count L. 
16mo, pp. 241. Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 


Penelope’s Suitors. By Edwin L. Bynner. 32mo, pp. 
68. Ticknor & Co. 50 cents. 


Twilight Thoughts. Stories for Children and Child- 
Lovers. By Mary 8. Claude. Edited by Mary L. 
Avery, with a Preface by Matthew Arnold. L2mo, 
pp. 104 Ginn &Co. 50 cents. 

A Terrible Sepery. 2! A Tale of the eo Downs, 
W. Appleton p. 34. Paper. 


cents. 

HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
Alexander Pope. By Leslie Stephen. 
Byron. By John Nichol. % cents 
Locke. By Thomas Fowler. 25 cents. 
Wordsworth. By F. W.H. Myers. 2% cents. 
Allan Quatermain. By H.R. Haggard. 25 cents. 
Things Seen. By Victor Hugo. 25 cents. 

TICKNOR'S PAPER SERIES. 
The Duchess Emilia. By B. Wendell. 50 cents. 
Dr. Breen’s Practice. By W. D. Howells. 50 cents. 
Tales of Three Cities. By H. James. 50 cents. 


The House of the Musician. By Virginia W. Johnson. 
50 cents. 


By Conrad F. Meyer, 12m :, pp. 
$1.25. 


N. Tolstoi. 


by G. 
D. Appleton & Co. 30 


3 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Salammbo. Par Gustave Flaubert. Dix Compositions, 
r A. Poirson. Grav a lVeau-forte par Mme. 
oveau-Ronveyre. MM. L. MulleretG. Mercier. 8vo. 

Paper. Paris. Net, $7.50. 
Giséle Rubens. Par E. Daudet. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Le art e105. Par J. Rameau. 16mo, pp. 32). 
e 

Le Dossier du Général Boulanger. Par Un Curieux. 

Ouvrage Lllustré de Nombreuses Gravures, de fac- 
simile de aga en noir et en couleur, etc. I6mo, 
pp. 456. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Vierge et Mére. Par H. Conti. I6mo, pp. 279. Paper. 

Paris. Net, $1.05. 
es Campagne. 
336. Paper. Paris. 
Pour ne pas Etre? 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 
Candidat! Par ules Claretie. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 

A Londres. Notes d'un Correspondant Francais. 

cuawee Daryl. Imo, pp. 356. Paper. Paris. Net, 


La octets de Paris. Par Comte Paul Vasili. 
volume. Le Grand Monde. 
$1.80. 


16mo, pp. 344. Paper. 


Paper. Paris. 


Par L. De Tinseau. 
Net, $1.05. 


Par Gyp. 


l6mo. pp. 


12mo, pp. 357. Paper. 


12mo, pp. 379. Paper. 


Par 


Premier 
8vo. Paper. Paris. Net, 


RELIGIOUS. 


Works of the Rev. John Miller. A Commentary on the 
Proverbs, with a new translation, etc. svo, pp. 651. 
22.00; Is God a Trinity? 12mo, pp. 152. 75 cents; Are 
Souls Immortal? 12mo, pp. 178. 75cents; Was Christ 
in Adam? 12mo, pp. 97. © conte. The three preced- 
ing volumes in one, #1.25. Fetich in Theology: mi 
Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. 12mo, pp. 261. $1.00 
Theology. Imo, pp. 269. $1.00. The two preceding 
volumes in one, $1. 50. Commentary on Paul’s Epistle 
to Romans, with an Excursus on the Famous Passage 
in to chap. ii., 14-26). 8vo, pp. 392. $1.50. AU new 
editions. Ev angelical Reform Publication Co. 

The Church of the Early Fathers, External history. 
By Alfred Plummer. Imo, pp. 210. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Net, 80 cents. 

al Comfort. Selections from the writings of F. R. 
vergal. Paper. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 25 cents. 


MEDICAL. 


ow nag by Massage and Methodical 

ercise. osep Schreiter. &vo, pp. 285. 
my ie. & Co. ei e 

The Diseases of Sedentary and Advanced Life 
Work for Medical and Lay Readers. 7 — M. 
gill. 8vo, pp. 295. D. Appleton & Co. $2.1 

The Curability of Insanity, and the ood 
Treatment of the Insane. By J. S. Butler, L 
16mo, pp. 59. Flex. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 60 cents. 


A Hpnust 0 


ot her- 


%,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
A.C. McCLurG & Co. 
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